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THE MAIDEN’S DEATH. 





A SKETCH.” 


BY J. G. WHITTIER, ESQ. 


1. 
A Dream of girlhood loveliness !—she grew 
In the bland influence of her father’s smile 
Like a yotng lily bending with the dew 
And glistening with the sunshine all the while. 
And well the rough Squire loved her, for she threw 
Over the gloom of his ancestral pile 
The light of her fair presence, like a beam 
‘Of moonlight on its moat’s encircling stream. 
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TI. 

Brown-locked like Raphael’s Mary, how she moved 

In her young beauty round him, with a tone 
Which to his old ear seemed that voice beloved 
‘i The low sweet accents of his long-lost one !— 
And, when her heart was gay, and, unreproved, 
: Revelied in joy te childhood only known, 
4 The old man blessed her, for he saw once more 
The smile-—the look her buried mother wore. 


q Ill. 
| There came a change at last—another’s eye 
{ In its dark véhemence questioned with her own, 
A strong*hand closed on hers—an earnest sigh 
’ Shook a proud bosom where the mail had shone, 
And the deep voice of manhood breathing nigh 
Fell on her ear like music’s silver tone,— 
Pride, Valor, Genius, at her footstool cast ; 
Beauty’s first hour of triumph—and its last ! 





* Vide “ Letters from Derbyshire,” by an Antiquarian, page 80. 
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IV. 

Young love is always sweet, for it uncloses 

The gates of a new Paradise bestrown 
With the fair flowers of fancy like the roses 

Upon the shrine of Yemen’s worship thrown— 
A dreamy spot whereon the heart reposes 

Treasuring its gems—a look—a smile—a tone— 
And weaving in the soft voluptuous air 
The tissue of the Future, strangely fair. 


V. 
Lovely, and loving oft the twain were seen 


In their glad wanderings where the earth was bright 
With dew like diamonds on each blade of green, 


And morning breezes swung the heath-bell on the height : 
And by the Derwent’s waters they would lean, 


Their dark eyes kindling in each other’s light 
While the voice trembled and the cheek blushed warm 
With the fond pressure of each folded arm, 


VI. i 
Time passed : and then, a sorrowful farewell !— 
Parting the dark locks from her lover’s brow, 
She kissed it ere the heavy helmet fell 
Upon its polished beauty : “‘ And wilt thou 
Think of me still when Fame of thee shall tell, 
And Pride and Beauty in thy presence bow ?”— 
Yet with his words of passion in her ear, ; 
Sadly she smiled at her own doubtful fear. 


VI. 
Thus were they parted—and with straining eye 
Through the green vista of her casement’s vine 
She saw the pennon of his troop flash by, 
Lance, plume and morion in the gay sunshine, 
And the loud bugle winding clear and high, 
Calling to blood as to the flow of wine— 
Brightly and briefly passed that pageant on— 
The bugle’s note grew fainter—it was gone ! 


VIIL. 

The love of woman is a lingering thing, 

Deep in its idol’s presence it may seem, 
But deeper far when thought can only bring 

That idol’s form in some impassioned dream, 
Aye, to its faith the heart will closer cling 

When absence mocks its fervor, and the stream 
Of weary years effaces not one token 
Of love once felt, or kindly words once spoken. 


IX. 
These steal before her in the twilight hush 
Of her lone musings, she can hear and bless 
The tones which were her music, and the blush 
Will mantle on her cheek, as if the press 
Of loved and ardent. lips had called that gush 
Of the heart’s current to their warm, caress, 
And sleep itself is but.a new revealing 
Of Memory’s moonlight o’er her world of feeling. 
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X. 

He came not back,—and yet her love retained 

Its constant fervor—though her heart grew cold 
As one by one the changing seasons waned, 

And the long year of absence waxed old. 
While fearful tales of battles lost or gained 

To her pained ear the careless herald told— 
Vague tales of horror, undefined and dim, 
Alas—none told her sickening heart of him! 


XI. 

’T was evening—and the Autumn sun went down 

To his cloud-pillow, and the darkened sky 
Cast down a sudden twilight, and the moan 

Of the chill wind went sorrowfully by, 
To her it sounded with a dirge-like tone 

As from the lattice bent her tearful eye, 
Watching the shadowed pathway where his plume 
Last trembled through the oak-tree’s heavy gloom. 


XIi. 

It came again !—with solemn step and slow 

That warrior-band before her vision passed, 
With trailing-flag and bugle-notes of wo 

And a‘dark bier with shroudings overcast,— 
His sword upon it, and his plume of snow 

Shivered and ruffled in the evening blast, 
Which shook the pall, and roused the sleeper’s brow : 
The long black locks waved loosely to and fro! 


XIII. 
One glance embraced that dark and shadowy bier, 
Her next fell on the pathway bleak and bare— 
The mournful music died upon her ear, 
The phantom funeral melted into air! 
She sat in silence, like embodied Fear 
Fixed by the icy presence of Despair, 
With such a brow and eye as might beseem 
The troubled horror of a maniac’s dream. 


XIV. 
The morning found her spectre-like and cold— 
Her sad heart slowly dying day by day— 
And when at fast the wandering soldier told 
Her lover’s fate, she felt no new dismay, 
Spoke not, nor wept, but silently controlled 
The agony which wasted life away, 
Even as the canker wastes the fragile blossom 
While veiled and folded in its withering bosom. 


XV. 
The quiet grave—the long dream of the dead, 
Sorrow’s last hope and blessing—these are hers— 
Affliction hath no pillow for its head 
So calm, so-holy as the sepulchre’s ; 
For there the dew like mourners’ tears is shed, 
And sighs breathe o’er it in each. breeze that stirs 


The flowers which bloom and shed their fragrant breath 


Like the freed soul above the waste of death ! 
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Original. 
THE MARTYR KING. 
& SKETCH. 


Ix a tapestried hall, magnificent in its proportions, gorgeously rich in its archi- 
tecture, emblazoned with the proud armorial bearings of the Kings of England, and 
dazzling to the eyes of beholders from its rich draperies and splendid ornaments of 
gold and silver, sat a fine-looking personage buried in profound thought. His elbow 
rested on the table, his head was supported by his right hand, while every feature of 
his really handsome face seemed animated by the different passions at work in their 
owner's breast. At last, a gentleman usher entered the hall, and, approaching the 
table, said, with a most obsequious bow and deferential tone, 

“Sire, a deputation from the house of peers wait your commands.” 

“Let them come,” was the laconic answer; and the speaker resumed his air of 
perplexed gravity. 

Soon after, attended by several gentlemen ushers, some half dozen richly-dressed 
personages entered the hall, and, coming near its gloomy occupant, presented him a 
petition in the name of the house of peers; the purport of which was, that they had 
understood it to be his. majesty’s intention to dissolve parliament, that much important 
business remained unfinished, and that the house of peers, from its devotion to the 
interests of his majesty, felt that it had some claim upor his favor, and, pleading tha 
claim, the petitioners concluded by begging him to permit the parliament to sit some- 
time longer. 

The King, for King it was, had listened to their harangue with evident impatience ; 
no sooner had they concluded their address, than hastily rising, with haughty firm- 
ness, he replied, 

“ Not 2 moment longer !’’ 

Descending the dais, he hastily Ieft the apartment. Parliament was immediately 
dissolved. 

Such was CharlesI., when in the zenith of his kingly power. Naturally mild, 
amiable and courteous, he acted tyrannically only because his false notions of mo- 
narchical prerogative made him exquisitely sensitive in respect to every thing that 
threatened to interfere with it. That sensitiveness frequently brought him into un- 


happy collision with his parliament; in the struggle, he demanded for the crown a_ 


degree of power and deference which the growing liberality of the times refused. 
Regarding his erown and all its prerogatives as a saered gift bequeathed to him by his. 
ancestors, he resolved to contest his imagined rights te their utmost limit; hence, he 
often acted the tyrant, not from any innate love of tyranny, but from the influence of 
false principles. For a while, he sweceeded. Parliaments were called:and dissolved 
at will ; a star chamber was established; taxes were levied at the royal will. But 
Charles was not formed to be a tyrant, and he fell in the struggle between liberal and 
aristocratic principles. 

Pass we over, then, the turbulent scenes of his unhappy lift. Let us throw a veil 
upon those civil eommotions that inundated the soil of Britain with the best blood of 
her sons, and which ended, alas, not in liberty, but in transferring the scepter of power 
from the feeble hands of the royal Charles into those of the butcher of Huntingdon, 
the puritanic Cromwell—a change, which gave the people of England a Protrctor 
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instead of a Kina ; but granted them no more real freedom. We have seen the King 
dissolve a parliament, now let us see a parliament destroy a King. 

He was charged with treason; the proof—his being found: in arms against his par- 
liament—was easy, and King Charles was sentenced to death. The ignominy and 
insult offered him on his trial did not destroy his dignity of manner, nor ruffle his 
royal spirit. He could be excited, and hasty in his speech at the obstinacy of a par- 
liament; but he was calm as sleep when sentenced to death—stern as a warrior at a 
breach of privilege, but mild as a dove, when insulted by ignorance and base-born 
meanness. 

Passing to his trial, a dastardly soldier spat in his face. 

“Poor souls,’ said the King, calmly wiping away the insult, “they would serve 
their own generals so for sixpence !” 

Another soldier, more generous than his miserable comrade, moved with sympathy 
at the sight of majesty in distress, hesought a benediction from heaven to rest on his 
head. His brutal officer struck him to the ground. The King heard the offence and 
saw the blow. 

“‘ Methinks,”’ said he, “that the punishment exceeds the offence.”’ 

The Queen was happily abroad in these dangerous times, but Charles met two of 
his children before his death. It was a most touching sight, for Charles was an af 
fectionate father. He took his little son upon his knee, and said, 

“« Now, child, they will cut off thy father’s head!” The little duke looked stead 
fastly in his father’s face. ‘ Mark, child, what I say: they will cut off my head! and 
perhaps make thee a King; but, mark what I say, thou must not be a King as long 
as thy brothers, Charies and James, are alive. They will cut off thy brothers’ heads 
when they can catch them, and thy head too they will cut off at last! Therefore, I 
charge thee, do not be made a King by them.”’ 

The boy sighed deeply, and replied, 

*¢T will be torn in pieces first !”’ 

The King’s eyes filled with tears, he embraced his family, and left them—for ever. 

The noise of hammers resounded round Whitehall all night. It was the workmen 
erecting his scaffold ; still he slept soundly. When he stood upon the sombre, velvet- 
covered stage, with all the gloomy apparatus of death around him, his good friend, 

sishop Juxon, said, 

* There is, sir, but one stage more, which, though turbulent and troublesome, is a 
very short one. It will soon carry you a great way ; it will carry you from earth to 
heaven; and there you shail find to your great joy, the prize to which: you hasten, a 
crown of glory !” i 

“I go,”’ replied Charles, “ from a corruptible to an incorruptible crown; where no 
disturbance can have place !” 

A bowing of the head upon the block ;-one stroke of the axe, and Charles, the 
Martyr Kine, was dead! 

Poor Charles! He was more unfortunate than guilty, more mistaken than mali- 
cious. Had he lived in settled times, had his education been such as to have inspired 
him with the true idea of human rights, instead of dying on the seaffold, he would 
have been one of the brightest ornaments of the British throne, and the pages of her 
history would not have been stained with the story of the execution of the Martyr 
Kine! W. 





5 


Ir human reason does not rule human passion, human passion will rule human 
reason. ' 


11* 
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From the London Imperial Magazine. 
ENDURING AFFECTION. 
BY REY. J. YOUNG. 


“ Go to thy darling, false one! go! 
And gaze enraptur’d on her charms ; 
Sink on her breast of melting snow, 
And coart her fond luxuriant arms. 


Murmur again the ardent vow, 
That mingles hope with fond desire ; 
Now paint the lover’s wish—and now 
Behold a wo-worn wife expire, 


‘Who, when her dearest hopes were flown, 
: And thou wert guilty passion’s slave, 
Mourn’d o’er thy errors as her own, 
And sought to hide them in the grave.” — Anon. 


Tuenre are circumstances which not unfrequently throw a halo of beauty around 
the most unlovely spots in our imagination; or which give to beauty itself an im- 
pressing power, such as Causes its identity ever to stand before the mind’s eye. 

I feel the correctness of this admission while I write it. Years have not been able 
to wear out the impression; nor have scenes, of every grade and form, weakened the 
gensations which cause my mind to turn mechanically to the period and the spot to 
which 1 refer. A gentle draw upon memory suffices to bring the minutie of my 
«+ tale’s particulars’’ into being, or to cause, by a process which philosophy cannot ex- 
plain, a kind of mental resuscitation of the buried feelings of departed years. 

My tale may, indeed, be denominated trite ; and much do I wish that such a charge 
were less correct than it is: I should then have the advantage of affording more pleas- 
ure, although of a painful kind, and of enjoying myself more gratification, in the cen- 
viction that fewer incidents of the same painful character, were in being, than are 
now known to exist— 

“ But what avails were wishes 

Good, though they be kindly expressed, 

And felt as powerfully? Like a shadow 

To a starving man, or painted fire 

To one who freezes, or a limpid stream 

On canvass gliding, to one parched with thirst— 
° They seem to mock, and add to misery.” 





In consequence ‘of a degree of indisposition under which I was laboring, during my 
visit at a friend’s, I was induced to aceept the pressing invitation of the gentleman 
and his charming family, to prolong my stay at his hospitable habitation, beyond the 
period I had intended. In order to afford me an opportunity of viewing the surround- 
ing country, and, at the same time, advantage my health, he proposed, after we had 
taken breakfast one morning, a ride on horseback to the parsonage-house of a neat 
village, a few miles distant. I had before heard of the venerable person who resided 
there, and felt glad that an opportunity was now offered me to be introduced to his 
acquaintance. I accordingly expressed my readiness to join my friend in his ride. 

* * * * * * ‘The interesting and happy description of a country clergyman, 
which Goldsmith has given in his “ Deserted Village,’ naturally entered my mind; 
in almost all its characteristic traits, it seemed to find its counterpart, or fac-simile, in 
the person to whose brief history I was listening. 
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“A man he was to all the country dear” — 
beautifully applied, but happily the following lines did not— 
“ And passing rich with forty pounds a year.” 


Yet even this scanty stipend, little as it was, exceeds, by four times ten pounds, what 
too many of those who fill the same office should possess—those play-going, fox-hunt- 
ing, card-playing race of patronized incumbents, or incumberers, and paliner- worms 
to our country. 

His stipend, of whom I write, did not reach the exorbitant sum of tens of thousands, 
nor tens of hundreds, a year; and yet it was sufficient, not only to place him (as all 
who fill the ministerial office should be placed) above anxiety of mind concerning the 
things of this world, but enabled him to exhibit, practically, the spirit applied to such 
by the apostle—“ given to hospitality.” 

Presently the tower of the village church appeared to rise from out a thick cluster 
of majestic trees, by which it was surrounded. Soon we gained the entrance to the 
village ; and as we rode along, I imagined I conld discover the influence of the pious 
pastor, even in the appearance of the people and things which I noticed; and, men- 
tally, I exclaimed, “ O, that all the ministers of the sanctuary in our land, were of the 
same description! then would murmuring and dissatisfaction cease ; the sacred office 
would no longer be the butt of ridicule, or the theme of profane execration; then 
‘ God, even our own God, would bless us,’ and all the people would turn unto him.” 

This soliloquy would, perhaps, have been extended, had not a quick turn in the road 
changed our view; for suddenly to our sight— 


“The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.” 


It was a neat, thatched building, of anti-babel elevation, its loftiest apartments being 
its airy chambers. Upon every part of it, comfort and contentment seemed visibly 
impressed. It stood back about thirty yards from the road-side; a graveled pathway 
ran along the whole width of the building, to a distance of somewhat more than four 
feet from the windows. From the center of this path, and leading directly from the 
door-way to the little palisade-formed gate, was another of similar dimension ; while 
the intermediate space on either side was Jaid out tastefully in flower-beds. On the 
south side of the dwelling were a few acres of pasture land, in which the supplies of 
his dairy fed and fattened ; and in a corner of it were accommodations for his cow 
and a little galloway. 

Having dismounted and secured our horses, we walked up to the house, and re- 
ceived a courteous salutation from Mrs. Goodall, the worthy lady of the vicar. 

Shortly after we had taken our seats, Mr. Goodall himself appeared; and never 
shall I forget his form. It now stands before my imagination, with only a little less 
vividneas than that which actual vision could create. Years seemed to have produced 
a slight change in his manly form, from an erect posture, and had silvered over his 
head with thinly scattered hairs, white as the blossoms of the hawthorn. His eye, 
that index of the soul, still retained its powers of silent eloquence, and threw over a 
countenance of uncommon urbanity a lustre of intelligence, such as that organ, when 
good, seldom fails to impart. 

We were received by him with the courtesy of a gentleman, and the openness of a 
friend. A variety of interesting conversation concerning the signs of the times, the 
providence of God, and the glory and extent of his kingdom in the world, engaged 
us for awhile; in all which matters Mrs. Goodall took a sensible and modest part. 
After partaking of some refreshment, Mr. Goodall very politely conducted me to his 
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study. Here again I was indulged witha survey of a choice and well-selected library, 
principally made up of the works of some of our most celebrated theologians, both of 
ancient and modern date. 

Shakspeare, in his pithy description of the movements of time, declares, that with 
some it ‘gallops withal.’’ At the period in question, I found that with others, besides 
those the great bard has mentioned, time sometimes “ gallops.’’ With regret I per- 
ceived the hour had fully come when it became necessary I should say farewell to 
one, whose fellow I shall not often meet again on earth. The good old man walked 
with us, through an angle of his paddock, to our horses, and then, with an affection- 
ute pressure of the hand, and a kind invitation to visit him again, he commended us 
to the blessing of his Master, and left us to pursue our ride homewards. * * * * 

A few months after my visit to the parsonage, I was spending a cheerful hour with 
a gentleman of my acquaintance, when the estimable Mr. Goodall became the leading 
subject of our conversation. Now the object of my solicitude appeared likely to be 
gained, my hopes were afresh excited, and, after I had proposed a few general ques- 
tions on the subject, I found that my expectations were not more flattering than solid. 
I soon obtained all the mformation IT wished, which not only interested my own mind 
very deeply, but furnished me with the means through which I now give the sequel 
of my tale. 

Upwards of eighteen years had passed away, prior to my visit to Mr. Goodall's 
happy residence, since, in accordance with the convictions of his conscience, he had 
given up a cure which he held in another part of the country, and came to reside on 
the spot where the claims upon his services appeared the strongest. At this period, 
his family consisted of one son and three lovely daughters. Death had, however, a 
few months before, entered his domestic circle, and torn away from his arms the wife 
of his youth—the amiable mother of his beloved children. The management of so 
important a charge he felt would exceed his ability,and distract his attention from the 
weighty obligations connected with his ministerial duties; and hence, at a proper 
time, he entered a second time into the marriage state, with the excellent lady I had 
once the pleasure to meet. : 

Years had passed away since Mr. Goodall’s second union, and manhood began to 
brace the limbs of his son, while his daughters advanced fast towards womanhood, 
with every advantage which personal attractions and a liberal education could give. 

As in the family of the “ Vicar of Wakefield” there was an Olivia, so was there 
also in this. She was the youngest of the three, and, perhaps, the most lovely. But 
many a casket of pre-eminent beauty exists, whose furniture is of the most homely 
character. Here it was not so. Fair as was the person of Olivia Goodall, the adorn- 
ing of her mind was equally fair. She either was not aware of her external attrac- 
tions, or she thought with Solomon—“ Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be praised.’ Her affectionate disposition, 
and pious simplicity, endeared her to an entensive circle. 

‘Twenty summer suns had passed over her head, and her heart had never known a 
more tender emotion than friendship could inspire, excepting what she had felt to- 
wards God, and her family connections; but her reign of peace and freedom expired 
nearly with her teens. A pressing invitation from one of her sisters, who had already 
been sometime married, and was settled respectably in London, drew her from the 
sylvan scenes of a quiet country life, to the glare and bustle of one of the most capti- 
vating cities in the world. To state what were her feelings during the hurry of pre- 
paration, or at the period of her departure, would be mere speculation ; these things, 
and others, connected with her journey»to town, are easily supplied by the most mor- 


bid imagination. It will, therefore, be sufficient to my purpose to state, that counsel, 
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such as piety, experience, and affection might be supposed to offer, was given by her 
venerable sire, and received by the amiable Olivia with devout attention; and that, 
after four and twenty hours’ travelling, she reached the gay and busy metropolis of 
her country, and shortly after felt herself pressed to the bosom of her beloved sister. 

Sincere in all her professions, and artless as imnocence could make her, Olivia 
judged of others by her own guileless nature ; and hence, too soon fell a victim to 
craft, deception, and villany, of a rank, but too common, kind. 

Among a number of respectable families, whom she visited in company with her 
sister, was a Mr. Freeport’s, a gentleman whose character and connections rendered 
such acquaintance desirable. But in every earthly advantage there is something to 
mar and deteriorate. It was sohere. The wife of Mr. Freeport was as opposite to 
himself as contrariety of charaeter could make her. If the decided piety of her hus- 
band was not a matter of open dislike and ridicule, it was merely tolerated by her. 
Her public profession, indeed, resembled his; but her private conduct too plainly de- 
monstrated, that hers was profession without principle. Boisterous in her temper, 
vain in her pursuits, and dressy in her person, she was the bane of her husband's 
peace, and the destroyer of her own and her family’s happiness. Two sons were all 
the children they had, who, under proper training, might have become ornaments to 
society, and blessings to their connections. But who does not know the influence of 
a mother’s conduct? Who is not aware of the awful capabilities of which she is pos- 
sessed, and the consequent responsibility attaching to such a character? The ruin or 
preservation of her offspring, principally, as an instrument, rests with herself. 

It was fashionable for Addison, Johnson, Steele, Knox, and others of their day, who 
were distinguished as essayists, to hold up, by satire, to reproof, the unnatural conduct 
of mothers who deserted their children in infancy, by turning them over to a nurse, 
and, in after life, consigning them to the care of tutors and governesses. But a worse, 
if possible, course of conduct has led me thus to diverge a little from my tale. Who 
can but tremble for those whose cruelty is not sufficiently exereised by leaving their 
children to pursue the course their own depraved nature may point out, but who, abet- 
ting them in their practices, furnish them with the means, yet more effectually to 
carry out into daring acts their enmity towards God? Such is, in too many instances, 
the case with mothers now; and such was the ease with Mrs. Freeport in reference 
to her two sons. Unknown to her husband and friends, she furnished them with 
sums as their wishes desired, to plunge into every kind of gayety and excess, at the 
theatre, the ball-room, and the card-table. As, however, this line of conduct was pur- 
sued in secret, an external profession was still maintained by the youths, to the de- 
ception of their father and others. 3 

Such had long been, and such continued to be, the state of affairs at Mr. Freeport’s 
when Olivia and her sister visited them. However much the feelings of Marcus, the 
eldest son of Mr. Freeport, might have been deadened by his pursuits of folly, he was 
not insensible to the charms of the lovely Olivia; and yet they were too vitiated to feel 
the pure and holy passion, to which only, with propriety, the epithet love is applied. 
Every interview increased what was considered his affection towards her. The art- 
less Olivia saw, and judging by what she saw, approved, and approving, loved—yes, 
she returned an almost idolizing passion for a base and worthless counterfeit. The 
proposals of young Freeport were listened to, the character of the worthy father was 
forwarded to Mr. Goodall, his consent was obtained, and, in about nine months from 
leaving the parsonage, the happy Olivia Goodall returned from it again to London, 
expecting to be the happy Mrs. Freeport. 

Every thing furnished presumptive evidence to her, that she should realize, at least, 
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as much of happiness as usually is known by the happy in the married state. She 
was united to the man of her affections, for her heart was wholly his; their cireum- 
stances in life were more than merely easy, and her husband was kind and attentive. 
But the sunny bow of her joy was evanescent, as is frequently the pageant which 
adorns the heavens after the falling of a summer shower. Unkindness succeeded to 
inattention, and that was followed by partial desertion: home, for him, appeared to 
have no charms; and religion, no attractions: still the affectionate Olivia neither felt 
nor expressed any diminution in her regards. She loved him with all the ardor of a 
woman's love—than which nothing is more lasting, nothing more strong. She even 
displayed increasing affection, as her husband's declined; and sought, by devoted 
kindness, to make his home the most delightful spot which earth could present, and 
to bind it and herself tohim. But her efforts were vain, and she wept, unreprovingly, 
over what she could not remedy. 

Four years she had been a wife, and now two lovely children claimed and enjoyed 
her diligent and affectionate care. These became her chief earthly comfort ; to train 
their infant minds to knowledge and piety, engaged all the spare time from other con- 
cerns which now pressed heavily upon her, and which, from their nature, should have 
been attended to by her husband. Still no murmur escaped her, no upbraiding word 
fell on the ear of him she still loved; much less did any intimation to her friends fur- 
nish materials for conjecture, even that she was not happy. No! her own bosom, and 


the ear of God, were the repository of the secret of her sufferings, which to her were 
sacred. 


“ She never told her wo, 
But let concealment, like a worm i’ the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pin’d in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like Patience on a monument, 
Smiling at grief.” 


It was no unfrequent thing, now, for Olivia to be left alone, with all the weight of 
business on her hands, for a week or two together. He who had played the hypocrite 
already to such perfection, had not lost the ability to support that character still: in 
fact, he played it not—it was his own. Olivia, unsuspecting as ever, for still she 
loved him with the strength of first love, and hence the glaring inconsistencies in his 
conduct passed off unnoticed by her—gave full credence to every tale he told. Some- 
times, an unexpected circumstance connected with business was feigned, to call him 
to the country, in one direction, sometimes in another; on such occasions, she dis- 
played all the tender affection of a wife, by hastening, with an assiduity which few 
could have surpassed, to prepare for his departure; and then, with her own hands, 
packed his portmanteau, lest any comfort should be forgotten—with all the devotion 
of a young lover, she bade him adieu, while he hasted to the scenes which he loved, 
and such as I forbear to mention. 

Once already had the profligacy of Marcus Freeport. involved him in embarrass- 
ment. The marriage portion of Olivia was expended, and additional help was indis- 
pensable ; for, without it, publicity would be given to the state of his affairs. In this 
dilemma, the confiding, devoted wife, believing that misfortune, as stated by her hus- 
band, was the cause, so represented the case to her pious father, and he, relying on 
the statement of his beloved child, Promptly remitted the sum required. This affair 
had passed away, when, one fine evening, Olivia was sitting with her beloved Marcus, 
as she fondly called her husband; the ehildren were gamboling around them, and 
happiness once again seemed entering their habitation. Indeed, the kind-hearted 
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Ulivia airways telt happy when Marcus was with her. She was now gazing on him 
in a rapture of affection, when a gentleman was announced, inquiring for Mr. Free- 
port; the servant was desired to introduce him; he entered, and, after a brief apology 
for his intrusion, exhibited a writ, by virtue of which he claimed Mr. Marcus Freepoit 
for his prisoner. Olivia shrieked, sprang with a convulsive bound to the side of her 
husband, as if to protect him, and fainted at his feet. Returning consciousness pre- 
sented her affrighted children weeping over her, who, with the servant, alone re- 
mained. Her husband was immured within the strong walls of a prison. 

During one of the days which her husband had devoted to pleasure, he journeyed 

ith a female of fascinating appearance. The appearance of Mr. Freeport was per- 
fectly gentlemanly. Struck with the beauty and accomplishments of his fair com- 
panion, he resolved to carry off the prize which was thus presented ; and hence, as- 
suming an air and consequence perfectly nautique, he appeared before her la coura- 
geax ct illustre Captain George Frederick Stanley. 

The beautiful Miss Maria Louisa Nevell, after a courtship of a few weeks, was led 
to the altar, and became the deceived bride of an accomplished villain. In two weeks 
he abandoned her. 

A few days only passed, and the public papers told a tale which Olivia would never 
have told. Her pious and venerable father read the heart-sickening statement, and 
instantly sent such condolence as his child’s circumstances required, accompanied by 
a request, that she would retire with her family to his parental abode, and make his 
house her home. She declined. Her heart still was his, who had basely spurned the 
purest, strongest affection. Her determination was fixed, and she awaited the issue 
of his trial. 

The morning of the day arrived—the case was opened—his marriage with Olivia 
was proved. It only remained to substantiate his second marriage to make out a case 
of bigamy. To the “ glorious uncertainty of the law,’’ however, he was indebted for 
a verdict, which, although in his favor in reference to his freedom, removed not from 
his character the blot with which it was stained. The marriage, indeed, was clearly 
proved, as far as the ceremony went; but that was rendered invalid by the omission 
of one of the lady’s given names, and he was discharged. Even yet, with the fond- 
ness of a wife who deserved a better husband, Olivia loved him, and, on the day of 
his acquittal, waited for-him at the door of his prison, and, receiving him to her bosom, 
conveyed him, in a carriage she had prepared for the purpose, to their habitation. 

The wound, however, which such infamy had inflicted upon the peace of the aged 
Mr. Goodall, bowed him’ down to the earth. “TI have,” he replied to a friend who 
paid him a visit shortly after, “I have been poorly sometime, and this last affair has 
been the breaking up of my constitution.” He continued for a while to perform the 
duties of his office; but, at length the village bell, which had for so long a period 
called his flock to receive the word at his lips, summoned the weeping villagers to 
follow to the grave the remains of their faithful and beloved minister. Olivia, too, 
like some scathed flower beat down beneath a desolating storm before its beauty had 
declined, sunk under the loss of her venerable parent, and the continued unkindness 
of her husband, whom still she loved with the unabated ardor of strong affection, and 
whose crimes she still sought to hide from popular observation. 

As the heavy hand of death pressed upon her heart, and the feeble pulse of life beat 
slower and yet more slow, she prayed for him; and while her redeemed spirit passed 
gently away, and the whispered “ farewell” issued from her lips, her closing eye gazed 
fondly on him; and even in death, the placid smile which sat upon her face, seemed 
to express what she had, during life, so powerfully displayed—znpurnie arrzection! 
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Original. 
MORNING IN AUTUMN, 
BY REV. CHARLES W, DENISON. 


TE Summer is ended, the harvest is past, 

The dark, chilly clouds are afloat on the blast 5 

The flowers, with the birds once among them, are fled, 
And the leaves of the forest lie scattered and dead. 


Come, gaze from this window! What painters are here 
T deck shrouded Autumn, wind-dirged to its bier! 
What limnings of glory! "Tis earth in new bloom— 
The old year entwining a wreath for its tomb. 


Look abroad on the landscape! The stream as it rolls, 
Spreads a mirror of tints to the woodlands and knolls ; 
And the branches that bend from the banks on its side, 
Are strowing a garment of leaves on the tide. 


te a The sun rises bathed in an ocean of blood, 

ae Throwing deep waves of crimson on mountain and flood ; 
And the light of its disc fiercely gleams through the trees, 
Like a vortex of fire swept and torn by the breeze. ‘ 


The woods, as if blazing, toss wild in the air, 

Tho’ unteuched by a flame, and no smoke-wreath is there } 
They glow like the bush where the patriarch trod, 

When unsandalled he stood in the presence of God. 


The mists, as they soar from the meadows away, 
Build a path on the hills for the incoming day ; 
The incense of earth offered up to the light, 

» As if come to redeem from the thraldom of night. 


O, beauteous Autumn! why speak we in sighs, 
When thus on life’s path thy ripe mornings arise ? 
4 Why sing we in sadness—why write we in tears, 
ee As thy march of decay ’mid our being appears ? 


Of the fruitage of being I hail thee the type— 

For the shell must fall off that the fruit may be ripe 

The body must perish, snd mix with the clod, 

That the soul may be ripened, and garnered to God. 
Newton, Ms. 





Selected. 
THE MASKED BRIDE. 


Or all the stratagems resorted to by female ingenuity to obtain a suitable husband, 
we know of none so extraordinary as that of the French lady who gave out that her 
head resembled a ** Death’s head.”’ From the numerous lovers, who in consequence 
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of the immense wealth she was reputed to possess, aspired to the honor of her hand, 
in spite of the terrors of her face, there were received no less than seven hundred and 
nineteen letters. She showed to a person who was in her confidence, twenty-five or 
thirty, which she received from Belgium, written by well-known characters, who said 
they would never revolt, though she would prove the most hideous object in the 
world. They were disposed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague itself, if they could 
procure abundance of gold. All their letters she left unanswered ; but to a few who 
solicited her hand in gallant style, she was generous enough to order her secretary to 
return her thanks. . 

The mind of the young lady did not tend to union in consequence of the above in- 
vitagions; yet her heart was not insensible. In the brilliant circles in which she 
moved, and conversed constantly in a mask, she distinguished a young man of noble 
and interesting countenance, whose mind had been well cultivated. He had a fortune 
which placed him above interested views. This young man, on his part, was so much 
charmed with the graces and delicate sentiments, which the young lady with the in- 
visible features, displayed in her conversation, that he at length declared that all his 
happiness depended on aunion. She did not deny the impression he had made on 
her, nor conceal the pleasure she could feel in acceding to his proposals, but expressed 
to him, at the same time, the dread that he would repent on beholding her face, which 
she described to be that of death, in its most terrific form. She urged him to beware 
of rashness, and consider well, whether he could bear the wretched disappointment 
he might incur. 

** Well, well,” said the young man, “accept my hand, and never unmask to any 
but the eyes of your husband.” 

“T consent,” replied she, “ but remember that I shall not survive the appearance of 
affright and disgust, and perhaps contempt, you may feel after marriage.’’ 

‘“‘T shall not shrink from the proof: it is your heart, and not your figure, T love.” 

“In eight days,”’ said the lady, “ you shall be satisfied.” 

They prepared for marriage, and notwithstanding the refusal of the generous young 
man to accept a million in bank bills, she settled all her property upon him. 

“If you have not courage enough to suffer for your companion,”’ said she, ‘I shall 
at least be consoled by the reflection, that I have enriched him whom I love, and he 
will perhaps drop a tear to my memory.” 

Returning from the altar, she threw herself on her knees before her spouse, and 
placed her hand upon her mask. Whata situation for a husband! His heart pal- 
pitated—his face turned pale—the mask fell—be beheld an angel of beauty! She 
then exclaimed affectionately, 

‘‘ You have not deserved deformity ; you meet the love of beauty.” 

The happy couple left Paris the next day, for Livonia, where the great property of 
the lady was situated.—London paper. 





* 


CATACOMBS OF ST. AGNES. 


Aw extract from a private letter, written by a distinguished American artist now in 
Europe, is published in a late number of the Churchman. It describes his visit to the 
Catacombs of St. Agnes, near Rome. 

You have read that the early Christians of Rome were subjected to a series of vio- 
lent persecutions, particularly under the reigns of Severus, Decius, and Valerian; 
when Ireneus, Victor, Fabianus, Cyprian, and others of great eminence, as well as 
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innumerable private Christians, received the crown of martyrdom. These catacombs 
are the places in which they interred their dead; and in the time of those dreadful 
persecutions, sought refuge. For a long time, indeed, the ceremonies of their religion 
were performed in these dark and subterranean chambers which had been used for 
sepulture. 

The Campagna of Rome is formed almost entirely of volcanic ashes, which is called 
Puzzolana, and Tufo Rock, which appears of the same material, but hardened into soft 
kind of stone; in this latter the excavations of the catacombs were made. Into the 
catacombs we descended from a vineyard two miles outside the walls of Rome, by a 
flight of steps; (the catacombs are now being opened, and rubbish, &c., removed. 
The padre who accompanied us has the superintendence of the work ;) we then en- 
tered narrow excavated passages extending and ramifying in every direction; in the 
sides of these passages are cells excavated, some large enough for a human body to be 
laid in, others for several bodies, and many smaller ones for children. Here we saw 
the mouldering remains of those whose great-grandfathers saw the apostles. Many of 
the bodies (of course the bones only,) rest as they were laid sixteen hundred years 
ago. Many of them are now fast mouldering away, since the admission of the air, 
and the marble slabs or tiles which closed their cells have been removed; each of 
their cells (which are ranged one above another, and within a foot or two of each other 
in every part of the catacombs) were closed after the body was deposited, and a piece 
of marble, or more generally several large tiles were used for the purpose, sealed up 
with cement, so that the air could not enter, and this accounts in some measure for 
the perfect preservation of the bones. 

Many of these have been taken down, yet some of the cells are sealed up, and re- 
main just as they were at first, and the mortar that was used appears as if it had only 
been spread a few weeks ago; the marks of the trowel are as fresh as ever, and in 
this mortar, inscribed while it was yet wet, is frequently to be found the name of the 
individual interred there, and the words (in pace) in peace, or sleep in peace—an epi- 
taph simple, but in those times of trial and tribulation, wonderfull yexpressive. There 
are the bodies of many of the early martyrs; they are known by having a small lamp 
at their feet, inserted in the mortar whilst wet, and a small vase or vial at the head; 
‘this vial contained their own blood, which it was the custom of the surviving friends 
to obtain from the body, and preserve in this manner; some of the lamps remain, but 
the vials have been removed—but the impression in the mortar in which they were 
set yet remains. There are also impressions of the coins of the time in which the 
bodies were interred ; by these the date of the interment is known. We remained in 
this city of the dead two hours, walking at least an hour and ahalf of the time. There 
must be thousands of bodies. The extent of the catacombs is not yet known. In 
these gloomy regidns the early Christians took refuge in times of persecution, and the 
mind is overwhelmed with the multitude of associations that arise. We ascended; 
the sun was shining gloriously, and the mountains that surround Campagna looked 
bright and calm, as they did when the dead thousands sleeping beneath our feet 
gazed upon them. 





Wuen I appeared like the world, in Babylonish garments, I had its esteem, and 
knew not how to part with it. But when I showed by my appearance, that I consid- 
ered myself as a stranger and a foreigner, none can know, but by trying it, what an 
influence it has on the whole conduct, and what a fence it is to keep us from sinking 
into the spirit of the world. For there is no mediuin; they who are conformed to the 
fashions customs and maxims of the world, must embrace its spirit.—Mrs. Fletcher. 
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Original. 
WORSHIP MARY! 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN. 


“Oh! ’t is a sweet and lovely sight 
To see a band of children gather, 
And round the altar all in white 
Bow, angel-like, to God their Father. 


All thoughts subdued, and bridled glee, 
Their very look is still and wary, 
As, joining in the Litany, : 
hey breathe the holy name of Mary. 
So kneel, dear child, and raise thy voice 
To her, to take thee to her keeping ; 
That thou with her mayst yet rejoice, 


Pure when awake, and pure when sleeping.” 
Roman Catholic Hymns— London Edition. 


WORSHIP CHRIST! 
“Tt is written, Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him on Ly shalt thou serve.’’ 


St. Luke, iv. 8. 

O rather bring the sacred songs Will her ascended spirit bend 

To Jesus Christ, thine elder brother ; From battlements, while thou art sleeping, 
Nor homage that to him belongs, And leave high service to attend 

Yield, in thy folly, to another. The helpless child whom God is keeping ? 
For why should Childhood’s pleasant voice, | Or will she, in thy dying hour, 

Whose tonés Great Nature makes to vary Spread o’er thee her maternal pinion, 
So musically sweet, rejoice And shield thee from the grave’s strong power, 

In Litagjes to Holy Marr! And bid thee shout o’er hell’s proud minion? 
Can a weak woman; whose own sin O no !—*“ the sweet and lovely sight” 

Required the wondrous bath of healing, Is, to see holy children gather 
Thee from temptation’s sorcery win— (Washed in the Savior’s crimson white,) 

Or hear in heaven her vot’ry kneeling? In prayer around their common Father: 
Or, is the Virgin Mother’s care, To breathe His name, His kindly aid 

Thy daily bounteous table spreading ? Invoke to guide where footsteps falter ;— 
Or does her eye detect the snare [ing ? | Safe, only safe “‘ when foes invade,” 





Screened by the flowers where thou arttread-' In Christ’s own arms, at His own altar, 





ADVICE TO MARRIED women.—A decent country woman came one market day, and 
begged to speak with me. She told me, with an air of secrecy, that her husband be- 
haved unkindly to her, and sought the company of other women; and that knowing 
me to be a wise man, I could tell what would cure him. The cure was common—I 
thought to prescribe for it without losing my reputation as a conjurer. “The remedy 
is simple,”’ said I: “always treat your husband with a smile.”” The woman thanked 
me, dropped a courtesy and went away. A few months after, she came again, bring- 
ing a couple of fine fowls. She told me with great satisfaction, that I had cured her 
husband; and begged my acceptance of the fowls in return. I was pleased with the 
success of my prescription, but refused the fee. 











toe, the Indian girl. 


George Bénton, her brother by adoption. 


ern side of the river. 





MAHTOE; OR, THE DANGER AND THE ESCAPE. 


Tue town of Norwalk, Conn., was first purchased of the natives about the year 
1640, only twenty years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth rock. It was 
at that time inhabited by a branch of the Mohegan or Pequot Indians, who, at the set- 
tlement of the town, returned again to the main body of the tribe, in what is now the 
eastern part of the State. There was one little Indian girl, however, left behind. 
This was done at the urgent request of one of the settlers, named Benton, who, having 
but one child, a son, desired to adopt this girl, and rear her as his own. 
sented to remain with him; and saw her family and friends depart for the land of their 
fathers without apparent grief, though, after they had well gone, she went away by 
herself awhile, and wept. It was not strange, for Mahtoe was young, a mere child, 
only seven years old, and almost a stranger to her newly-found friends. She soon be- 
came quite reconciled, however, to her new mode of life; and when she had become 
some what acquainted with the language of the English, none ever appeared happier 
or more amiable than the little Indian girl. 
whole company of settlers, and was ever welcomed to their houses with perfect 


She con- 


She was soon a great favorite with the 


Ten years passed away, and still Mahtoe remained with the family of Mr. Benton, 
to whom she had been very strongly attached. But what a change had those ten 
years wrought in her! Instead of the slender girl, she was now the well-formed wo- 
Tall, but delicately moulded, she was active as the young deer, and almost as 
coy and timid. She seemed to have lost many of the characteristics of her race by 
her intercourse so long and uninterrupted with a civilized people: and why should 
she not? For ten years had she been instructed in the same knowledge, and with as 
much care and labor, as the children of the English. 
friends and protectors, and it was but natural that their manners and character should 
be agreeable, and, as far as possible, imitated. So, by the time she was seventeen, 
there was scarcely a more lady-like personage in the whole settlement than was Mah- 
Oh, it would have afforded you pleasure to have seen her dark 
eyes sparkling with the bright hopes of youth—to hear her sweet voice breaking out 
in the rude music of the times, and to wateh her as she tripped gaily over the green 
grass—now bounding like the panther—now climbing rocks that the wild goat would 
almost fear to tread—now paddling the frail canoe along the beautiful little river that 
watered the village. 

I have said Mahtoe was coy: so she was in company of the young men of the town. 
There was one exception, however, for she was but little reserved in the presence of 
As she had learned to call him, so she 
seemed to consider him, a brother; and never were brother and sister more affection- 
ate than they, though the wide world were looked over to find them. Affectionate ! 
Ah, they little thought how deep were the sources of that regard, till at length it 
broke upon them in an instant. 

At Unquowa, a few miles to the northeast of the settlement, resided another branch 
of the same tribe to which those who had left Norwalk belonged. 
in September, when Mahtoe, as I have said before, was seventeen, that a young In- 
dian from Unquowa saw her as she was sitting on a tall hill that rises up on the east- 
She sat under the shade of a large tree that threw its spreading 
branches far and wide around. She was weaving a most elegant little basket of 


She loved and respected her 


It chanced one day 
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wicker work, for she had not forgotten the employments of her younger years, nor the 
language which was her own; but amid all the accomplishments of civilized life, she 
still retained a regard for many of her old customs and pastimes. The view, from the 
position where she sat, was beautiful. To the west, the valley of Norwalk, with its 
winding stream, its meadows, and its trees, whose foliage was variegated by all the 
tints of the rainbow ; to the east and north, the forest, all untouched, just as it came 
from the Almighty’s hand; to the south, the sparkling waters of the sound, and the 
long island beyond, dim and blue in the distance—all this was before her eye, and its 
surpassing beauty was appreciated. And as Mahtoe gazed upon the face of nature, 
so rich, so calculated to inspire one with feelings of admiration, of love, of benevo- 
lence, the pure spirit within her manifested through her eyes its happiness, and she 
looked more lovely than ever. The young hunter saw her, and admired—I will not 
say he loved, for love is a plant of slower growth. But he was struck with her beauty, 
and stood and gazed, unobserved himself, till Mahtoe, her work being finished, arose 
to return to her home. Tontawae placed himself before her, and addressed her in his 
own tongue. 

“Will the maiden not stay awhile, that Tontawae may gaze on her beauty? It 
maketh his heart glad to look on so fair a creature.”’ 

‘Tt is time for Mahtoe to return,” replied the maiden. ‘See, the hill is already 
between the sun and the river, and the tree shadows are long; my brother awaits me 
at home.” 

“ Tontawae loves the maiden. He would make her his wife; he will hunt for her 
all the day. Mahtoe shall never want.” 

Her face grew pale at his words; and though she knew not why, her heart sickened 
at the thought of becoming his wife. Need I ask whose image was graven on her 
heart at that moment? Surely not her brother's? Ah, George, you are loved by a 
pure soul. 

«Tt cannot be,”’ said Mahtoe firmly, “the youth is a stranger, and seeks in vain for 
Mahtoe’s heart. But he is welcome to our tent; will he eat with us to-night?” and 
she stepped aside to pass by him on her way home. 

Without further parley, the young hunter grasped her in his sinewy arms, and bore 
her away in the opposite direction. She screamed, but it was too far from the settle- 
ment, and no one heard her cry. Tontawae carried her in his arms awhile, and then, 
setting her on her feet, compelled her to walk by his side, holding her tightly by the 
hand, till they arrived at Unquowa. 

When Mahtoe returned not home at sunset, George, who was always uneasy if she 
was long absent from his sight, walked out to meet her. Though he knew not where 
she had been during the afternoon, he chanced to go directly to the hill where she 
had been ‘at work. And as he came to the tree, and saw the basket she had made, 
which had fallen from her hands in the struggle to escape from her captor, he knew 
not what to think of it. The basket was of her workmanship, for no other fingers in 
the village could weave one like that. He looked about and saw the trail of heavy 
feet, but they were not hers. He called her by name—he searched all around, but 
she neither answered nor came at his calling. He returned to the settlement. No 
one had seen her or heard any thing concerning her. This certainly began to look 
alarming, for the sun had sometime been down, and the darkness was already coming 
on. Mahtoe had never stayed so long away ; and why had she left her basket that 
she had been at so much pains in making? There must be violence ; but who would 
injure Mahtoe? The affair was incomprehensible. 

All that night and the next day, did they search for the lost maiden, but nothing 
was discovered that afforded any clue to the mystery of her absenee. Unfortunately, 
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no one had seen her when so rudely borne away by the stranger youth, and the idea 
of violence from any of her own people was not for a moment entertained. So they 
sought in the forest and the river, climbed the hills and crossed the valleys, and tra- 
versed the whole region round about, but of course in vain, and at last they gave her 
up for dead. 

In the meantime, the poor girl was exposed to a severe trial, from which, however, 
she came out most glorionsly. Her captor, the day after he had taken her to his tent, 
finding entreaty useless, boldly threatened her with death, if she longer refused to 
yield to his brutal purpose. Death or dishonor—which preferred the high-minded 
Mahtoe? I need not tell. Both were sufficiently terrible toa young and happy thing 
like her, but death was nothing to the loss of a pure conscience, and to a fame sullied 
among men. Still there was one hope of escape, and it was not forgotten, for as Ton- 
tawae approached the despairing victim of his passion, his unhallowed desire kindling 
up in his eyes till they glowed like fire, she snatched suddenly his tomahawk from his 
girdle, and, like a stag at bay, turning on her enemy, with the unwonted strength and 
courage of desperation, with a single blow she felled her persecutor to the earth. It 
was a bold deed, and she knew it too, for if discovered by his people before she could 
make good her escape, the most fearful tortures awaited her. She was discovered, 
for the deed was hardly done when a stout warrior of the tribe entered the tent. With 
a bound Mahtoe sprang through the door, and in an.instant her light form was flying 
across the plain with the speed of the wind. Fruitless the effort, for her pursuer was 
stronger far than she. He overtook her at length, and brought her back to the village, 
and called out the tribe to witness the death of the ill-fated young warrior who was 
even then ebbing out his life. 

Mahtoe must die to-morrow. The relatives of the deceased demand blood for blood. 
There will be a solemn dance, a funeral dirge, and then the dry faggots will burn and 
crackle, the greedy flames will dry up the sources of life, and the fair maiden will go 
to the land of spirits. And there will be savage triumph and rejoicing over her suf- 
ferings, and feasting and revelry will conclude the dreadful scene. The girl knows 
this—how bears she it? She is firm as the rock, for the spirit of twenty ancestral 
chiefs nerves her heart; and she will sleep soundly to-night, and rise early on the 
morrow, to watch the sun for the last time peep above the horizon. 

It is already midnight; the maiden sleeps. Nota muscle moves; not a sound do 
those sweet lips utter. Her slumber is quiet, for all is undisturbed within. A few 
bear-skins spread on the ground form her only couch, but in her infancy she often 
rested on such. At the door of the tent lies a stalwart Indian, the same who had pur- 
sued her when she attempted to escape. Why sleeps he so soundly? Has he unwit- 
tingly partaken of some drug that dulls his senses and causes him to slumber at his 
sentry post? It must be, for he hears not the door of the tent open. A girlish form 
steps. over his huge body,and gliding to the side of the unconscious Mahtoe, softly 
whispers in her ear. The maiden starts up, but does not cry out, for Indian blood 
runs in her veins, and Indian cunning and caution are her benefactors now. The 
two—the girl and the woman, for Mahtoe's character has grown with the occasion, 
and she has laid aside the girlish character forever—the two approach the door, step 
lightly across the guard, who still sleeps soundly on, the door closes after them, and 
they are.gone amid the darkness of the night. Well done, Mahtoe ; bravely, nobly 
done, my little Nona, and well shalt thou be rewarded for this. Fly swiftly, nor pause 
for weariness, for a long and toilsome journey is before you. Let not the howling of 
the wolf, nor the cry of the panther terrify you, for there are worse enemies behind. 
The night is dark, and your path rough and difficult, but yonder bright star shall be 
your guide, and shall cheer you on tli the morning dawns. : 

It did guid» them, and cheer them, and when. the sun burst forth in the morning, 
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the ten miles that separated Unquowa from the settlement at Norwalk had been passed, 
and the fugitives stood panting at the door of Mahtoe's friends. She was soon locked 
in the arms of her brother George, but she never called him brother after that. The 
little Nona could not of course return to her tribe, bat she soon was far happier than 
she ever ~~" “en with them, for Mahtoe became her teacher, and well did she 
profit by the lessons she received. She soon became as great a favorite in the settle- 
ment as Mahtoe herself, and like her was afterwards united to a young man of the 
place, who was envied by all who were seeking a wife. Some of the most wealthy 
and respectable families in the town still boast their descent from ome or the other of 
those two Indian girls. Norwalk, Aug., 1842. 





Original. 
THE MOTHER'S PRAYER OVER HER DYING CHILD. 
BY MRS. C. THERESA CLARK. 
‘| asked for him long life, and God hath given life eternal |” 


Nor for myself, Heart-Searcher! not for me! 
But for the Boy in restless slumber lying, 

The gift of years, high-consecrate to Thee 
1 craved in thy dread preseace, Love, undying ! 


’ 
I have besought Thee, thus, before Thine altar! 


To Thee mine offering of price, was brought ; 
There breathed the promises, that shall not falter, 
With the fall yearnings of a mother fraught. 


This is the way,and Thine “ the truth and life,’ 
* No shadow dimmed my vision in that hour, 
Inconstant Man, with faults, and frailties rife, 

Sees, not as Thou see’st, God of changeless power! 


I thought to keep him in Thy temple ever, 
Unsullied, dedicate to Heaven above ; 

But if Thou will’st, the golden cord must sever, 
Thy will, oh, Father! all Thy will be done! 


E’en now a sign on His white brow doth hover, 
Remember mercy! oh, Thou “ Strong to Save !” 

Wilt Thon take him, who spared not friend and lover ? 
Oh! shield the Widow’s Hope, from the dark grave ! 


Fearful the change !—my son! my son! I call thee! 
Past that sharp anguish, wilt thou not revive ? 

’T is done! earth’s bondage never more shall thrall thee ! 
Ye bending seraphs, your blest charge receive ! 


* * 7 * * * * * * * * 


Again, oh! Chastener! do I knee! before Thee! 
The casket yet remains—the gem is fled ; 

*T is grief that frenzies—pardon I implore Thee, 
The murmuring mourner, o’er her Early Dead ! 
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And shall I say too soon, my plea was granted ? 
‘Too soon! my Bird of Joy hath winged his way, 
To those bright living streams, of which I panted— 

He might drink deep ? my soul doth answer, nay! 


For by the faith which doth inspire the spirit, 
Of Thy just judgments | wil! not complain ; 

For such as he, the Kingdom shall inherit, 
And my brief loss, is his eternal gain! 


Springfield, Mass., 1842. 





MONUMENT TO BURNS’S HIGHLAND MARY. 


Ir was not without some fear of disappointment that we availed ourselves of an 
invitation to examine a design intended to embody the feelings and wishes of the ad- 
mirers of this interesting though melancholy episode in the life of Scotland's poet. 
Our fears were speedily and agreeably dispelled on beholding the design, itself the 
result of a combination of talent rarely to be found united, but in every respect wor- 
thy of so interesting an object and so powerful an alliance. It consists of an ele- 
gantly proportioned monolithic obelisk and pedestal, simple and tastefully ornamented, 
designed by Mr. Kemp, the well known architect for the monument to Sir Walter 
Scott. The pedestal is enriched on three sides by pannels sculptured in basso relievo, 
from the chisel of Mr. Alexander H. Ritchie, Fisher Row, a young artist of brilliant 
promise, and a pupil of Thorwalsden, whilst the fourth side is occupied by a simple 
tablet, containing an inscription from the esteemed pen of the celebrated Delta. Of 
the sculpture it is not easy to convey to our readers an adequate idea; the principal 
and pannel represents the sclemn pledge of the lovers et their parting on the banks of 
the Ayr; the female is an elegant and classical embodiment of rustic sweetness, sim- 
plicity, and grace ; the expression of the head in particular, is replete with lovely fas- 
cination—the figure and action at once speak sincerity, unaffected modesty, implicit 
confidence, and devoted attachment. The bard himself is delineated with that ener- 
getic earnestness so characteristic of his compositions, and a gravity of deportment, 
especially suited to the solemnity of that parting scene so touchingly depicted by his 
own words : 


“ ?(Vji’ mony a vow and lock’t embrace, 
Our parting was fu’ tender : 

And pledging aft to meet again, 
We tore ourselves asunder.” 


There is no affectation here ; neither gewgaws nor trifling frippery in attitude, ac- 
tion nor drapery ; he stands erect and independent, proudly conscious of moral worth 
and self-reliance, an embodied image of his own noble sentiment : 


“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the goud for a’ that.” 


There is, however, an accompanying tenderness of expression, beautifully suited to 
the circumstances of the scene, and justly appropriated to the most sensitive admirer 
of female purity and loveliness. Of the suitable beauty of the inscription by Delta, it 
is fortunately in our power to produce the best evidence by presenting a copy; it is 
worthy alike of the object, and of the accomplished author's well-earned reputaiion ; 
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Erected 
In memory 


Mary CampPpBeEtt, 
Whose youth, beauty and innocence, 
Won the heart 
and 
Inspired the immortal muse 
of 
Rosert Burns, 
With those strains which are unsurpassed 
For moral dignity 
and $ 
Depth of pathos. 
Her Morrat Rematins 
Have lain unnoticed in this spot 
For half a century ; 
Yet . 
“ The fame of her name”’ 

Has pervaded the civilized world, 
And the tears of millions have been shed 
For the untimely fate 
of 
Hientanp Mary. 


The result of the whole design is a tribute worthy of the united exertion of the 
gifted individuals who have contributed, each in his peculiar department, to the ac- 
complishment of so gratifying an object. When erected it will be one of the most 
attractive and interesting features of which Greenock can boast.—Edinburgh Obs. 





Original. 
RANDOM SKETCHES. 


HUGH PETERS. 

Hvucu Prrers was once a minister in Salem, Massachusetts, where he was much 
honored and beloved. Going to England, he contributed greatly to the success of 
Cromwell's revolution, by preaching to the soldiers in the revolutionary army. At 
the restoration, he was selected as one of the victims to appease the vengeance of roy- 
alty. ‘ His arraignment, his trial, and his execution were scenes of wanton injustice. 
He was allowed no counsel; indeed, his death was resolved upon beforehand, though 
even false witnesses did not substantiate the specific charges urged against him. His 
last thoughts reverted to Massachusetts. ‘Go home to New England, and trust God 
there,’ was his final counsel to his daughter. 

“At the gallows, he was compelled to wait while the body of his friend Cooke, 
who had just been hanged, was cut down and quartered before his eyes. 

‘“« ¢ How like you this?’ cried the executioner, rubbing his bloody hands. 

“«¢] thank God,’ replied the martyr, ‘I am not terrified at it: you may do your worst.’ 

*‘ To his friends he said, ‘ Weep not for me—my heart is full of comfort ;’ and he 
smiled as he made himself ready to leave the world.”’ 


COWRER. 

Cowper, Bishop of Lincoln, had been eight years collecting materials for a large 
work he intended to write. His wife was displeased at his constant devotion to study, 
and pretending to fear that he would destroy himself by his excessive mental labor, 
she one day burned all his notes. It cost the good bishop eight years’ more labor to 
restore them, and yet he never uttered an unkind word to his wife upon the subject. 
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Original. 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
BY MRS. BLAKE. 


WueEn we contemplate the character, accomplishments, and high-born expectations, 
together with the misfortunes and untimely death of Mary Stuart, or as she is more 
commonly called, Mary, Queen of Scots, we are forcibly reminded of the wayward- 
ness of fortune, and the emptiness of all human titles. Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
not only daughter of James V., King of Scotland, but she was also grand-daughter of 
Henry, the seventh King of England, her mother being his (Henry’s) eldest daughter 
Margaret, and of course, sister to Henry VIII. of England, which blood relationship 
made Mary, Queen of Scots, own cousin to Mary and Elizabeth, Queens of England. 
Elizabeth being on thegthrone of England at the time of the fatal battle of Langside 
near Glasgow, where Mary was completely defeated, and compelled to fly her coun- 
try, it is not at all surprising that she fled southward to the borders of England, 
borne on by the confident hope that her cousin Elizabeth would shield her from the 
horrors which threatened to fall upon her devoted head. But how sadly was she dis- 
appointed—how fully was she made to realize how. vain a thing it is to trust in man, 
or to put confidence in princes. Queen Elizabeth felt no sympathy for the fallen 
Mary. Instead of affording her protection, she ordered her into confinement; and 
the gloomy walls of Tutbury Castle, instead of the emblems of royalty, were made 
to surround the young and beautiful, though falle 1 Queen of Scotland. 

Now let us take a retrospective view of the eventful scenes through which Mary, 
by the vicissitudes of fortune was called to pass in the brief space of eight short 
years; and who, that has a feeling heart, or is a lover of virtue, can trace these scenes 
without weeping over the frailty of human nature; while they silently thank the 
great Dispenser of all events, that theirs is a more humble, and of course, a more se- 
cure path through this world of sin and temptation. Mary received from nature, 
gifts of the highest order ; she was possessed of great personal beauty and most win- 
ning manners. The powers of her mind were strong and comprehensive, but her 
passions were equally strong. Mary, like many others, neglected to guard against 
the dangerous propensities of the heart with firmness of principle. This sad neglect 
was the procuring cause of all her subsequent misery. The uncontrolled passions of 
her heart led her to commit crimes which ronsed the just indignation of her subjects. 
They rebelled against her, and she was obliged to flee her country. Yet we must 
make some allowance on account of the degenerating influences by which she had 
been sutrounded while at the court of France. At an early age, in the bloom of 
youth and innocence, before her habits of acting and thinking had been sufficiently 
matured by time and reflection to resist the contaminating effects of a licentious court, 
like that of France in the sixteenth century, she married Francis, the Dauphin of 
France, and took up her abode with him at the French court. Here the beauty of her 
person and the charms of her address and conversation rendered her one of the most 
pleasing of women. Here she quaffed copious draughts from the poisonous cup of 
flattery ; here the early simplicity of her nature was lost in the vortex of fashion ; 
here were fostered those habits of self-indulgence which were destined ere long 
to bring her lofty head down upen the block of the executioner. Francis died and 
left her a widow at the age of nineteen. After his death, finding her residence in 
France rather uncomfortable, she returned to Scotland. On her return, her Scottish 
subjects hailed her with much satisfaction; and had she continued to guard the throne 
by a life of irreproachable morality, it is not at all probable that her subjects would 
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ever have risen in rebellion against her. Soon after her return to Scotland she mar- 
ried the Earl of Darnley. Being dazzled by the pleasing exterior of her new lover, 
she entirely forgot to look into the accomplishments of his mind. Darnley was a 
weak and ignorant man, violent and variable in his enterprises. She soon began to 
convert her admiration into disgust. There was then at her court, one David Rizzio, 
the son of a musician at Turin, himself a musician, whom Mary rashly took into her 
confidence, and bestowed on him many distinguished marks of her partiality. This 
enraged the jealously of Darnley ; he consulted with some lords of his party; they, 
in company with him went to the Queen's apartment, where they found the Countess 
of Argyle, Rezzio, and some others, supping with the Queen. They dragged the 
wretched Razzio to an ante-chamber, where they dispatched him with fifty-six wounds, 
the unhappy princess continuing her lamentations while they were perpetrating the 
horrid act. But when informed that he was dead, she dried up her tears, and said she 
would weep no more, but think of revenge. She therefore concealed her resentment 
from Darnley, and so far imposed upon him as to regain his confidence. He being in 
poor bealth at this time, she fitted up an apartment for him in a solitary house at some 
distance, called the Kirk of Field, where she said he would not be disturbed by the 
noise and bustle attendant on the Palace, of Holyrood house. Here one night, the 
house together with the body of Darnley was blown up. As Bothwell had a short 
time before been taken into the Queen’s favor, suspicion fell upon him as being the 
perpetrator of the dreadful deed ; the Queen was also suspected of being privy to it; 
yet this suspicion perhaps would never have shaken the throne, had she not confirmed 
it by her precipitate and unjustifiable marriage with Bothwell, who was a married 
man, but who got divorced from his wife for the purpose of marrying the Queen. 
But alas! how dearly, like other wicked men, did he have to pay for his crimes and 
his follies. The people rose in just indignation against him ;—he fled to Denmark, 
where he became a wretched maniac and died about ten years after the murder of 
Darnley, a poor horror-stricken being, in a loathsome prison in Denmark. Mary be 

ing a Catholic, while most of her subjects were Presbyterians, could not escape their 
indignation when thought guilty of such gross crimes. An association was formed 
that took Mary prisoner. She was confined in the Castle of Lochleven, where she 
suffered much from the severity of her keeper, and the upbraidings of her own guilty 
conscience. But even ina gloomy prison, her charms and her promises had such 
power over a young man by the name of George Douglass, that he contrived her es- 
cape. The news of her enlargement being spread abroad, a party of six thousand 
men were rallied to her standard, and then was fought the fatal battle of Langside, 
which forever decided the fate of Mary. Being completely defeated, the only hope 
that remained of saving her life, was, to make le: escape into England. But Eliza- 
beth had ever looked on Mary as a formidable rival, and was by no means disposed to 
befriend her. After keeping her a prisoner in suspense between hope and fear for 
the space of nineteen years, she signed a warrant for her execution, and Mary was 
beheaded in the forty-fifth year of her age, 1587. 

Historians generally agree that Mary, Queen of Scots, was not amenable to the 
laws of England; and that the part which Elizabeth acted towards Mary, being a fa- 
gitive Queen, who had fled to her for protection, was both cruel and unlawful. Yet 
we know not but that Elizabeth was an instrument in the hand of a just God, who 
will by no means spare the guilty, of executing upon Mary, that sentence which she 
certainly deserved, if she were accessory to the murder of her husband. Let no one 
think he can commit sin and not be brought into judgment, for his sin will surely find 
him out sooner or later, and unless repented of will rise up in judgment against him 
and call down the vengeance of a holy God, who will not look on sin with the least 


allowance. Carlisle, Sept., 1842. 
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